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APPRENTICE CONTRACTS AND THE APPRENTICE SYS- 
TEM IN ROMAN EGYPT 

By W. L. Westbbmann 

The methods and system of training craftsmen in the ancient 
world is a subject which has received little notice in the ancient 
literature which has come down to us. Consequently the attention of 
those who have studied Greek and Roman educational theory and 
methods has been turned to the studia liberalia and the education of 
the classes which were destined by birth or good fortune for the 
higher places in the intellectual and poUtical life of the time. About 
the training of the great mass of the population, those occupied in 
the fundamental ambition of earning their daily bread by their 
manual skill, we have known next to nothing. The papjTi, however, 
have given us an opportunity of reconstructing, to a small degree, 
this feature of ancient life. The new evidence is largely in the form 
of apprentice contracts from the period of the Roman occupation of 
Egypt. Small though their number is, they present the subject in 
some detail and certainly are worthy of intensive study and a con- 
nected presentation. 

The apprentice contracts in the published volumes of Greek 
papyri have already been discussed in several places, but so far, 
chiefly from the standpoint of their legal form and legal significance.' 
Something has already been done to clear up the confusion between 
the contracts of apprenticeship and the particular form of labor con- 
tract in which the labor of free boys or slaves is bonded out to take 
the place of interest upon a debt.^ Wilcken has collected the extant 
examples of apprentice contracts, making a distinction between 
pure "apprentice contracts" and "teaching contracts," in Papyrus- 
kunde, I, 1, p. 126. On the basis of this Ust the following table was 
compiled for purposes of reference in the course of the study. 

' Ulrich Wilcken in Mitteis- Wilcken, GrundzUge und Chrestomathie der Papyrua- 
kunde (1912), I, 1, p. 261; A. Berger, Die Strafklauseln in den Papyrusurkunden (1911), 
pp. 166 ff. ; H. Lewald, Zur Peraonalexekution im Becht der Paj>yri (1910) , pp. 18-19, 

•Lewald, Zur Peraonalexekution, pp. 18-19; Berger, Strafklauseln, pp. 171 ff. 
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Date 


Master 
workman 


Apprentice 


Contracting 
Party 


Term of 
Service 


B.G.U., 
1124. 

B.G.V., 
1125. 

P. Oxy. 
275. 


IV, 

iv, 
II, 


18 B.C. 

13 B.C. 

66 A.D. 
117A.D. 
155 A.D. 
183 A.D. 

3d cent. 
? 


Nail smith 

Flute play- 
er 
Weaver 

Weaver 

Shorthand 

writer 
Weaver 

Hairdresser 

Weaver 


A minor, son of 
Heraclides 

Narcissus, a 
slave 

A minor, son of 
Tryphon 

Son of Thepher- 
sais 

Slave of Pane- 
chotes 

A minor, wardj 
of Ischyrion 

Slave of Sentius 

Female slave of 
Segathis 


Heraclides 

Gaius Julius — , 
his master 

Tryphon, weav- 
er 

Thephersais, a 
woman 

Panechotes 

Ischyrion 
Sentius 
Segathis, a 
woman 


Not given 
6 months 


P. Teh. 
385. 


11. 


1 year 


P. Oxy. 

724. 
P. Oxy. 

725. 


IV, 

iv. 


2 years 
2 years 


B.G.U., 
1021. 

Wessely, 
anis, 


IV, 

Kar- 
p. 32 


5 years 
3 years 

7 



• See P. Oxy.. IV, 725, lines 10, 14; B.G. V., 1021, line 12. 
t See P. Oxy.. IV, 725, lines 15, 21; P. Oxy., VII, 1029, line 25. 
t The papyrus is mutilated so that the relation of the apprentice and Ischyrion 
somewhat doubtful. Ischyrion is at least the legal agent for the boy. 



To Wilcken's list must be added :* 



P. 



Oxy., II, 
322, de- 
scriptions . 



36 A.D. 



Weaver 



Son of Tha- 
mounion 



Thamounion, a 
woman 



2 years 



I have omitted from the list given by Wilcken P. Grenf., II, 59, 
which is "a contract for the hire of a slave" already adept at weaving, 
affkqTriv yepSiaicfiv Texvrjv, and was so classified by the editor, 
Grenfell.^ Following Wilcken's warning,' I have not included P. 
Teh., II, 384, a contract in which a boy is bound out for a year to a 
weaver by his two older brothers. The labor of the boy takes the 
place of the interest upon a loan made by the weaver. There is no 
statement of any obUgation upon the weaver to instruct the boy in 
his trade. 

The following fragment of the third century B.C. (P. Hib., 148, 
descriptions) is regarded by the editors as a portion of an apprentice 
contract and adopted as such by Berger:^ kkv bi ri KKeirrup .... 
ixevos dXtffKerai TrpoffaTroreuriLTO} rb |3Xd^s hnt\ow, fi.ii i^ovffla 6' iaru 

' Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 169, n. 2. 

' Excluded from the list of apprentice contracts by Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 171, n. 2. 

' Archiv fiiT Papyrua/orsdiung, V, p. 241. 

* Berger, Strafklauaelii, p. 167. 
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IIopcoi nifre a/woKOiTeiv firire 0,4)7] ixepeveiv av€v rrjs 'Eirtjuej'ous yv&ixris, 
ei 8i fir) aTroreKrarw ttjs (ih iinipas rpico/SoXoj', Tr\% hk pvkt6s ..... 

i^ovala 5' e<rT03 'Eirifievei ian jui) apeaK There is nothing in 

the fragment as preserved which indicates that the learning of a trade 
was involved. There is no other example of an apprentice contract 
which has a fine imposed in case of theft. The apprentices do not 
sleep at the house of the master workman, as will be proven. In the 
apprentice contracts, when a fine is imposed for absence, it is one 
drachma for each day of absence.^ The fragment seems to be part of 
a labor contract dealing with a slave. It certainly should not be 
included in the list of apprentice contracts. 

To the number of the known t^x^'o' in which the training was 
obtained through the apprentice system the carvers of hierogl3T)hs 
must be added. In P. Oxy., VII, 1029 the hieroglyph carvers of 
Oxyrhynchus make a report of their number to the basilicogramma- 
teus. They state that the five names given complete the list and 
that they have no apprentices or aUens following the trade: Kal 
TrXeio) tovtojv jui) ei^ai /iijSe ex^i-v nadrjTCLS rj eiri^evovs xP^l^^^ovs ttj 
Tfxvo d% rijv lv€<JTU)<Tav r\p,epav. 

CLASSIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE FOBM OF THE APPRENTICE 

CONTBACTS 

Berger (Die Strafklauseln in den Papyrusurkunden, pp. 168-69) 
has keenly analyzed the legal character of the transaction involved 
in the apprentice contracts. He adopts the distinction proposed by 
Wilcken between "Lehrlingsvertrage" and "Lehrvertrage," appren- 
tice contracts and teaching contracts. In the former tjrpe of contract 
the master workman receives no pay for instructing the apprentice. 
On the contrary, he even takes upon himself certain obligations with 
reference to the apprentice. In these contracts the labor of the 
apprentice is the legal consideration, and the transaction is classified 
as a locatio-conduaio rei under the Roman law. The natural or 
artificial guardian, or, in the case of a slave, the owner is the locator. 
Under this classification fall the contracts B.G.U., IV, 1124; P. 
Oxy., II, 275; P. Teh., II, 385; P. Oxy., IV, 725; B.G.U., IV, 1021; 
Wessely, Karanis, p. 32; P. Oxy., II, 322. In the teaching contracts 

> P. Teb., II, 385, Unes 25-26; P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 27-28. 
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the talent of the master workman is the legal consideration. For 
imparting his skill he receives pay, and the transaction is a locatio- 
condudio operarum. Of this type we have two contracts, B.G.U., 
IV, 1125 and P. Oxy., IV, 724. 

Although we have too few contracts of apprenticeship to warrant 
conclusive deductions, the distinction made by Wilcken and Berger 
between teaching contracts and apprentice contracts is curiously 
paralleled in the contract forms. The two "teaching contracts" 
are Cheirographa, whereas the pure apprentice contracts are of the 
general type called Homologiai. The Cheirographon is like our 
letter-contract which becomes binding on both the parties to the 
contract, the writer of the letter and the addressee, as soon as accept- 
ance of the terms of the letter is mailed or telegraphed by the addres- 
see. At the time of writing, the Cheirographon, like the letter in our 
own case, is an offer to contract and becomes a binding contract only 
when accepted.' One is sorely tempted to draw deductions from the 
difference between the Cheirographa which correspond to the "teach- 
ing contracts" of Wilcken and Berger, and the Homologiai, the form 
in which the pure "apprentice contracts" appear. This is all the 
more tempting because the training contracted for in the two Cheirog- 
rapha is in flute playing and shorthand writing, while all the Homo- 
logiai are concerned with what we are accustomed to regard as the 
minor trades, weaving, hairdressing, and nail making. I doubt, 
however, that any social distinctions can safely be deduced from this 
difference in the contract forms between the standing of the weaver 
and that of the shorthand writer. The difference in form may or 
may not persist in other documents. If it should prove, with the 
discovery of new documents, to be a regular distinction, the origin 
of the difference in the contract type might be explained in many ways, 
as, for example, by the illiteracy of the handicraftsmen. It is a 
noticeable fact that the weavers, in the apprentice contracts of which 
the inroypou^oi are preserved, all appear as analphabets. The words 
"hohere Studien, studia liberalia," employed by Berger in discussing 
the Cheirographon by which the slave. Narcissus, is apprenticed to a 
music teacher, are misleading.^ This is a mere slave who is being 

' For a discussion of the various contract types see Mitteis, Papyruskunde, II, 
1, pp. 52-76. 

2 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 170. 
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trained in a rexfri, evidently for the purpose of earning money for his 
master by his skill in flute playing. The only real distinction which I 
can find between the so-called "teaching contracts" and the "appren- 
tice contracts" lies in one fact. That fact is purely an economic one. 
The apprentice of the flute player and the shorthand writer is in no 
way useful to his teacher' until he has acquired such skill in the 
Texvri that he can earn money as an independent rexf tri/s for his 
master, natural or artificial guardian, as the case may be. For this 
reason the teacher, or master workman, receives pay for his instruc- 
tion. With the apprentice of the weaver, hairdresser, or nail maker 
the case is different. From the outset the apprentice is economically 
useful about the shop. Therefore the master workman is willing 
to pay for the food and clothing of the apprentice from the begin- 
ning of his apprenticeship, with the addition of wages which may 
increase as the skill of the apprentice increases, as in P. Oxy., IV, 725. 
In the Homologia type of our apprentice contracts, which is the 
form followed in the extant examples for cases of apprenticeship in 
the minor trades, the mutual obligations of the two parties to the 
contract are clearly formulated. The master workman's promise to 
teach as a quid pro quo in return for the apprentice's labor is stated 
in the Hj^ographe, or legal acknowledgment, of the contract. In 
P. Oxy., II, 275 it is also clearly formulated in the statement of the 
legal penalty for breach of contract, which occurs in the body of the 
contract (lines 31-34) : edr Se Kal ainos 6 IlTO^efiaios [the weaver] 
jut) iySid&^r) tov iraida hoxos iaTW rots itroij ^ireijuots. The Hypog- 
raphe is written for the weaver, who is analphabet: nroXe/taZos 
.... tKaffra xonjerw iv rep ewaww ivl. In P. Oxy., IV, 725 this 
obligation is again definitely expressed in the body of the contract 
(lines 47-50): 6 Sk 'HpaxXas [the weaver] evdoK&v tovtoIs iraai Kal 
iKSeiSa^av rbv fiaffrjTriJ' rqv brfhovnivqv Texvw- It is again formulated 
in general terms in the Hypographe, which is written by someone 
else for the illiterate weaver: 'Hpa/cXaj rWeinai rd 6(xo\6yrifxa Kal 
evdoKco irciat, toIs irpoKeifiivoLs. P. Teb., II, 385 varies from the two 
contracts cited above, in that the bilateral character of the contract 
comes to fuller expression, because both parties sign at the end in 

1 Berger, Strafklaitseln, p. 170: "hier handelt es sich nicht um Fertigkeiten, die 
der Meister wahrend der Lehrzeit filr sich ausniltzen kann." 
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the legal acknowledgment or Hypographe. The mutual obligations 
— teaching on the part of the weaver and the apprentice labor to be 
furnished by the boy's mother — are emphasized: "Hpuv 'Opaews 
eK5id&^03 Tov TratSa (line 27), and Te^eperaets .... iKSidofie rbv vitbv 
fwv (lines 30-31). 

The one variant from the Homologia form in the contracts for 
training in the minor trades is B.G.U., 1124. It is a memorial 
(Hypomnema) addressed to a magistrate named Achaeus, annulling 
an agreement of debt iavyx<j}pil<^i-s Savelov), which had been regis- 
tered before Achaeus, who is in charge of the court in the Aule.' 
The steps in this case were as follows: 

Nilus, a nail smith {■qXoKoiros) , had loaned to Heraclides and 
Taurinus, in Pachon of the twelfth year of Augustus, 100 drachmas. 
In the Synchoresis Daneiou Nilus had agreed to teach Hermaiscus, 
a minor, son of Heraclides, the ii'KoKOTnKri rexv-t). In Epiph of the 
same year the nail smith has made a second loan of 700 drachmas to 
Taurinus alone, for which there existed a separate Synchoresis 
Daneiou. Before the end of the year 12 Nilus received payment of 
the first loan of 100 drachmas. Our document is the HjT)omnema 
which records the cancellation of this debt. With the payment of 
this debt the obligation of the boy Hermaiscus to serve as apprentice 
to Nilus ceases (lines 19-22): i^lvai Se tw 'HpaKXeiSjj Koi (yhi- 
hoadai TOV lavrov vvbv 'EpfialcTKOv ini rb iiavdavew riiv ijXokottikjjj' 
rex^rjv irepifi. It is evident that the apprenticeship was arranged 
for in the first Synchoresis Daneiou and that the apprentice labor 
was regarded as equivalent to the interest upon the 100 drach- 
mas plus the trouble which Nilus might take in teaching him the 
trade. The teaching clause alone distinguishes this Synchoresis 
Daneiou from the so-called irapafwvri contracts^ (P. Flor., 44; 
B.G.U., 11532; B.G.U., 1154), in which the service of boys is 
bonded out in lieu of the interest upon loans. The Hypomnema 
under discussion {B.G.U., 1124) closes with a clear provision that 
the present document in no way affects the validity of the second 
agreement of debt upon the loan of 700 drachmas, which the nail 
smith made to Taurinus alone. 

^B.G.U., 1124, n. 1. 

2 Berger, StTafklaitseln, p. 171 and n. 2; Wilcken, Papyruakunde, I, 1, p. 261 
Lewald, Zur Personalexekution, pp. 13 S. 
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The general form of the Homologiai of the apprentice contracts 
remains the same throughout the first three centuries after Christ, 
as is shown by a comparison of P. Oxy., II, 275, P. Oxy., IV, 725, and 
B.G. [/., IV, 1021: 

P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 1-6. Preamble . oftoXoyowiv dXA.17A.01s o Seiva. 
P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 1-5. koI 6 Mva ytpSios ((CTmcrTiJs in B.G. U., 1021). 
B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 1-5. 

P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 6-14. 6 lAv Tpv<^<ov iySiSoaOai tov lavrov vlov, 

length of apprentice service, obligations 
of apprentice. 

P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 6-15. 6 /jxv 'lo-xvpiW iyStSoadai rbv . . . . 0«onv 

d<l>rj)uKa, length of apprentice service, ob- 
ligations of apprentice. 

B.e.C/^., IV, 1021, lines 6-14. 5 ixiv Sotios iyStSocreai 8v Ix" SovXov, 

length of service. 

P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 14r-21. Stipulations for food, clothing, and taxes 

of apprentice. 

P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 15-35. Stipulations for apprentice's food, wages, 

and clothing. 

B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 14-15. Stipulations for apprentice's food and cloth- 
ing. 

P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 22-28. Obligation of Tryphon to furnish apprentice's 

labor throughout the period, with arrange- 
ment for making up absences. 

P. Oxy., IV, 725, Unes 36-46. Stipulation for holidays, and for making up 

other absences without expense to the 
weaver. 

B.G.U., IV, 1021, Unes 15-17. Obligation of apprentice to obey the master 

workman. 

P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 28-33. Fines imposed for breach of contract, upon 

Tryphon for withdrawing the apprentice, 
upon the weaver for failure to teach trade. 

P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 47-56. ObUgation upon the weaver to teach; fines 

imposed upon both parties for breach of 
contract. 

B.G.U., IV, 1021. Lost. Papyrus breaks off at line 17. 

P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 33-36. Statement of validity of contract; date. 
P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 56-60. Statement of validity of contract; date. 

P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 37-47. Hypographe written for the weaver; repeti- 
tion of date. 
P. Oxy., IV, 725, Unes 61-64. Hypographe written for the weaver. 

P. Oxy., II, 322 (descriptions), written in 36 a.d., foUows the formula of 

P. Oxy., II, 275 (editors). 
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In their general classification these documents are Syngraphai/ 
though I have preferred the equivalent term Homologiai because of 
P. Oxy., IV, 725, Kvpiav to oiJuAoytjfxa. The similarity of form in 
the contracts covering three centuries leaves little doubt that they 
constitute a well-known and distinct type dealing with a definite 
legal relationship very frequently entered into. In P. Oxy., II, 
275, lines 33-34, the statement of vahdity is given in these words: 
Kvpla 17 StSaff/caXiKij. On the basis of this Berger^ and Wilcken' 
have differentiated the contract type as 17 StSao-zcaXiKi? (supply 
a\r/jpa.(f>i] or 6/40X0710). 

P. Teh., II, 385 is a Homologia, but of a type formally somewhat 
different. It is the form discussed by Mitteis in Papyruskunde, II, 

I, p. 74, in which the legal action of the two parties concerned is 
emphasized in the wording: (lines 3-4), i^idoro Texftepaaei-s, and 
(line 23), wapi^erai. 6 "YLpuv top iralSa. Otherwise, in the general 
structure and sequence of ideas, it follows very closely the Homo- 
logiai discussed above: 

Lines 1-3. Preamble. Date and place. 

Lines 3-12. iitSoro T«<^cp(raas .... rbv iavrrji irauSa. Official de- 
scription of the woman and her legal representative (xiipios), 
official description of the weaver, statement of apprentice- 
ship and length of apprentice service. 

Lines 12-22. Stipulations as to food and clothing of apprentice, taxes 
upon him, and wages to be paid to Tephersaeis. 

Lines 22-26. Obligation of weaver to teach apprentice, stipulation for his 
presence during entire term, payment of fine for each day's 
absence. 

Lines 27-29. Hypographe written for the weaver. 

Lines 30-31. Hypographe of Tephersaeis (4 lines lacking).* 

' The writer has followed the explanation and classification of the contract types 
offered by Mitteis in Mitteis-Wilcken, Papyruskunde, II, 1, pp. 53 S. 

'Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 168. ' Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 261. 

* The double Hypographe illustrates clearly the remark of Mitteis (Papyruskunde, 

II, 1, p. 74), in regard to this type of Homologia; "die Zweiseitigkeit tritt also hier 
scharf hervor." 

I have made a rough estimate of the illiteracy among women in the first three 
centuries, based upon the autograph signatures or statements of illiteracy in the 
contracts and other documents which require signature. It covers 27 documents 
taken from a survey of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, P. Teb., P. Hib., P. Ham., P. Gen., 
P. Grenf., P. Strass. The number of analphabet women is 21, the literates 11 includ- 
ing two as literate who can only print their names in majuscule (P. Ham., 15). This 
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The contracts of loan with a trapanovi] clause' differ in their 
industrial effects but little from the apprentice contracts when the 
debt is owing to any handicraftsman. In the regular contracts of 
apprenticeship the contracting party who agrees to furnish the 
apprentice, be it son or slave or ward, to the master workman, is 
legally bound to furnish his labor throughout the period agreed 
upon, and is subject to fine for non-fulfilment. In ease the apprentice 
exceeds the allotted hoHdays granted him, whether for good cause or 
not, these days are to be made up after the fixed term of apprentice- 
ship is past: P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 39-46: idiv bi ir'Keiovas tovtwv 
apyqari rj dadevria-ri ij aTaKTria-Q ri 8i' aWrjv nva amaj' rifiipas ItI rets 
i<raj iiravayKet irapi^a airrov 6 'lo'xvptwj' tw SidaffKoKw ruiepas wapa- 
fiivovTa Kal iroiovvra ■kclvto. Kadcos irpSKeirai X'«'P'S yaadov, Tp€<f>6iJ,evov 
VTTO Tov avTov 'lo'xi'piwj'os; cf. P. Oxy., IV, 724: irapap.ei>tl bi <roi 
nera rbv xP^vov offas eav apyi](r-(i rifiipas ^ fiijvas; cf. also B.G.U., 
1125^: Kal as be eav apTaKT-qar) ^i dppwffrijcrjji, avTiirape^w aoi ainbv 
irapap.evovTa nera tov xp°vov. For the days added after the period 
of apprenticeship in lieu of time missed by the boy, the relation 
between master workman and apprentice either becomes that of the 
irapapiovif contracts, or a conventional fine of one drachma a day is 
imposed. In P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 24-28, either of these two methods 
of recompense is permissible: baas b' eav iv tovtc^ araKrijaxi rinepas hei 
tAs i(ras abrbv irape^erai, nera tov xpovov rj airoreKTaTW eKkdTijs iiixipas 
apyvpiov bpaxp-w (xiav. From P. Teh., II, 385, although the corre- 
sponding lines are somewhat broken, it is apparent that only the con- 
ventional fine of one drachma a day is provided for the days missed by 
the apprentice. By the statement that the difference between the con- 
tracts of loan with a -wapapjovif clause and the apprentice contracts 
is not a social or industrial one, I mean that the slave or free child 

is termed ppaS^us ypd<peiv in the papyri (P. Strass., 19, lines 19-20, and p. 65). For 
these three centuries the ratio of women who could write is approximately 35 per cent, 
of analphabets 65 per cent. The weavers who occur in these apprentice contracts are 
all analphabets and I doubt not that Tephersaeis, who is of the same social class, 
is equally illiterate. I would, therefore, suggest the following restoration for line 
31 and the following: iKd[^S[o]iJie rbv vd[bv] fmv. [eypa'/'ev iir^p air^s Setra Sehov 
ypdnimra fi^ eldvtas. ?tous ciKorToS AiroKpdTopos Kaii7opo5 TSepoia TpaiavoS SefiaffroO 
TepiMviKoS AttKtKoC IIoC« ....]. Cf. the Hypographe of P. Oxy., II, 275. 

■ Lewald, Zur Personalexekution, pp. 13 ff.; Berger, Strafklauseln, pp. 171-72; 
Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 261. 
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who is working for an artisan under the irapaixovri relationship 
must receive training in the particular trade of the creditor in whose 
shop he works. For example, in P. Teh., II, 384, the labor of the lad 
Pasion is to take the place of interest upon 16 drachmas borrowed 
from a weaver by two brothers. Pasion is to work at the weaver's 
trade (line 4), is not to absent himself by night or day (line 6), and 
the weaver is responsible for the trade tax upon him. Nothing is 
said about training, nor need anything be said. The boy cannot 
but develop further skill in his work during his year under the weaver. 
From the standpoint of the fiscus he is regarded in the same light as 
an apprentice, because the trade tax is imposed upon him just as 
upon any boy working in the shop under an apprentice contract. 

APPRENTICESHIP IN THE ANCIENT WORLD PRECEDING THE PERIOD 

OF THE PAPYRI 

Our apprentice contracts show that the method of training for 
the trades in Roman Egypt was the apprentice system. Scattered 
indications have been gathered in various places and briefly com- 
mented upon, which show that throughout antiquity the apprentice 
system was in vogue and that it has had a continuous history. For 
Pharaonic Egypt the teaching of scribes under this system is assured.^ 
The training for trades was undoubtedly by the same system. In 
the Code of Hammurabi the relation of apprentice and teacher was 
provided for under the form of a legal adoption of the apprentice by 
the master workman. If the artisan taught the boy a handicraft, 
the father had no further claim upon his son whom the artisan had 
adopted. In case the adopting father did not teach the boy, the 
latter might return to his father's house.^ Evidently the trades 
were regarded as a hereditary and family matter and the statutes 
of Hammurabi gave legal recognition to that fact. In case the father 
did not wish his son to follow his own trade, the state sanctioned a 
change under a loose form of adoption, the purpose of which was 
apparently industrial. It is to be noted that this system protected 
the interests of both sides. The master workman had the use of the 
boy's labor, apparently until he became of legal age, as remuneration 

1 Masperoi Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldea, pp. 287-88. 

2 R. F. Harper, Code of Hammurabi, Nos. 188-89, p. 71. 
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for his trouble in training him. The apprentice and his father were 
protected from mere exploitation of the apprentice's labor by the 
provision that the adoption was void in case the master workman 
failed to meet satisfactorily the demands of instruction. 

For the later Babylonian period we have contracts of apprentice- 
ship of slaves to the following trades: weaving, fulling, baking, stone- 
cutting.* The length of apprentice service varies in these contracts 
from fifteen months in the baking trade to five years for weaving and 
six years for fulling cloth. These periods must not be regarded as a 
required term of apprenticeship for each of the trades mentioned. 
A comparison of the Greek contracts from Egypt shows that in that 
country, at least, the contracts were made for different lengths of 
time in the same trade. The master workman of the Babylonian 
contracts was obligated to feed the apprentice and supply him with 
clothes. This is customarily the case in the papyri contracts from 
Roman Egypt. The master workman of the Babylonian contracts 
received no other pay for his instruction than the gain to be had from 
the apprentice's labor. This is the case, also, in our Greek papyri 
contracts when the apprenticeship is to a minor trade, such as 
weaving. 

The primal consideration in any discussion of industrial and pro- 
fessional education among the Greeks is the fact that for them the 
modern distinction between trade, craft, and profession did not exist. 
All shared alike the name rix^r], and in all of them the system of 
training was through the apprentice relationship.^ Thus, Plato 
compares the work of the doctor and the builder, stating that of each 
of these rexvai there are two functions, the practice of it and the 
teaching.' The physician who teaches is a 5i5ao-*caXos and his pupil 
a juo^T/Tijs.* In like ma,rmer the teachers of the lesser trades are 



• C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Letters and Contracts (1904), 
pp. 181-82. 

' For medicine as a rixv^i, see Plato Laws 720; tor the TeKTocucJ) t^xvv, Cleitophon 
4096; for rix"^ x"^''**"''*'}. Laws 846e; for flute playing as a Tixrn, Meno 90e; rixvii 
ep/u>y\v(piK-i, Lucian Somnium i. 2; rix'^ iMxxriKii, Dittenberger, Orientis Cfraeci 
Inscriptiones, 383, lines 160-65. 

' Gorgias 5146; of. Aristotle De anima i. 1. 11. 

* Aristotle Ethics vii. 11. 31. 
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called 3t5acr/caXot.* The potter, like the physician, is both a crafts- 
man and a teacher. If he is unable to supply the proper working 
materials, his industrial output suffers and his sons, or others whom 
he may be teaching, will be inferior workmen.'' The training is 
exacting. The potter's apprentices are not permitted to put their 
hands to the actual making of pots until they have watched the pro- 
cess for a long time, acting meanwhile as servants about the shop.' 
There are indications in the literature that the teaching was done 
under a regular contract or agreement made beforehand. The man 
who is training a boy to run, according to Plato,* makes an agree- 
ment that he be paid a certain sum as soon as he has developed in 
the learner a certain degree of speed; and other classes of teachers 
do not leave the question of pay to the apprentice. 

The following of a certain trade seems, in the main, to have been 
a hereditary matter.' A Delphic inscription of manumission shows 
that the knowledge of a trade might be imparted from one slave to 
another,' as in the period of the later Babylonian contracts. In the 
decree which records his manumission, a slave, Sosos, is obUgated to 
teach his trade, the nature of which is not stated, to some other slave 
if his former master should furnish one: Kai Texvirav iySiSa^aroi 
2i3(roj KaXXi^eVc}} d Ka Sutj KaXXi^tTOj to iratdapiov Scoffco. 

' Xenophon Memorabilia iv. 2. 2: r&t ftie d\lyov ailas t^X""' i"*I ylyveaBai. 
arovSalovs ivev StSa<rKi\ar. For liaSrjTi/ji as apprentice of a flute player see Plato 
Meno xxvii (90). For a dedicatory offering of Eutyches, a master workman in 
bronze, and his apprentice, Paulus, in the time of Elagabalus, see Dittenberger, Or. 
Gr., 690. 

2 Plato Republic 421e. 

» Plato Republic 467a. The word used here is iraiSes. The context implies 
that they are free boys, not slaves. 

*Gorgias 520; cf. Freeman, Schools of Hellas (1907), p. 44. Freeman seems to 
have been unacquainted with the apprentice contracts already available among the 
published volumes of papyri when he gathered his material upon industrial training 
among the Greeks. His reference to Xenophon Revenues ii. 2 (p. 44, n. 5) is wrong. 

' Freeman, Schools of Hellas, p. 44. See Dittenberger, Or. Gr., 383, lines 160-70, 
for the fwvffiKol in connection with a sanctuary and worship established by Antiochus 
I of Commagene. The /wvctikt} Tix'V and the liturgic musical service was to be 
hereditary in certain families and those who carried out this liturgy were not to be 
annoyed by other exactions: viol re roirav Kal dvyar^pes tsic/opol re airuv iTairreS 
SiJatncA/ici'oi rdt airris T^xrat. In P. Oxy., IV, 724 the trade of shorthand writer is 
followed by a father and son. 

e Dittenberger, Sylloge\ 858. 
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industrial and other aspects of the system 

We have sufficient evidence to postulate a fully developed system 
of apprenticeship on a basis of obUgatory contracts for the ancient 
world including Greece, from the period of the Babylonian contracts 
to the time of our Greek-Egyptian contracts. For the details of the 
system we must return to the papyri. 

The age of beginning the training for the different Texvai neces- 
sarily depended upon the nature of the trade. In the case of short- 
hand writers a sufficient reading and writing knowledge of Greek 
must be presupposed before the boy could enter upon his apprentice- 
ship. This does not apply in the case of the hieroglyph carvers. In 
the second century of our era, when the declaration of hieroglyph 
carvers (P. Oxy., VII, 1029) was made, the teaching of hieroglyph 
carving apparently meant nothing more than imparting the mere 
technique of carving the sacred letters.* In the Techne of short- 
hand writing (P. Oxy., IV, 724), the skill of the apprentice was prac- 
tically unremunerative to the teacher so long as the student was still 
under instruction. Therefore the teacher of shorthand receives a 
stipulated payment for instruction of 120 drachmas, made in three 
instalments. The first was paid at the time of making the contract. 
The second is to be paid when the slave has mastered the KoiiiVTapiov 
in its entirety, the third when he writes fluently and reads faultlessly. 
If the slave masters the subject before the expiration of the stipu- 
lated two years of the course, the teacher is not compelled to keep 
him for the full term. This provision is as advantageous to the 
owner of the slave as to the teacher, because the slave would become 
a source of income to his owner as soon as he should become proficient 
in the Techne. The teacher's reputation is protected from indiffer- 
ence and "cutting" on the part of the slave by a provision that the 
slave, in case he does not become proficient before the two years 
expire, must remain with the teacher, after the expiration of the 
stipulated term, for as many days or months as he may not have 
worked. Feast days, however, are holidays (Une 6). The terms of 
payment indicate clearly that there are two distinct periods of in- 
struction: Tt\v ik devripav (docrip) \ri\(/ri rod waiSos aviikfi^bros rb 

' For the decay of the abiUty to compose a text in the old Egyptian see Otto, 
Printer und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten, II, p. 233. 
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Konevrapiop oKov h> bpaxtxans TecraapaKovra, Trjp Si Tpirrfv Xi^^Ojuai iiri 
TeKei Tov xP^^ov rdv iraidds Ik wavTos X670U irt^ov ypa.<f)ovTo$ koI ava- 
yeivoxTKOvTOS ap,ip,TrT(i}s. The payments are customarily marked by 
years or months in these contracts, here by a definite division in the 
course of instruction. The KoixevTa.pi.ov can be nothing else than the 
set of exercises constructed by the teacher through which the learner 
obtains the elementary knowledge of the (Ttineta. When this has been 
mastered in its entirety (o'Xov) the second period begins, in which the 
apprentice practices to obtain fluency and accuracy in reading and 
writing the symbols. The teacher, as well as his father, are fftjueio- 
Ypd^oi. As in the case of the physicians and builders mentioned by 
Plato {Gorgias 5146), their functions are double, the practice of their 
Techne and the teaching of it. 

Very similar to the preceding case is B.G.U., IV, 1125, in which 
a slave is apprenticed to a flute player for six months.^ As in the 
case of the shorthand writer, the flute player is able to obtain the 
most favorable conditions in the contract^ because of his specialized 
skill, and because the Techne is probably a well-paid one when the 
proper skill is once attained. The contract calls for instruction 
in special accompaniments, OTrauXi<7/iouj and XeiTOvpyias, and in 
Kpoifiara, which are perhaps solo compositions (Schubart). The 
pay is fixed at 100 drachmas. One-haK is to be paid immediately, 
the remaining 50 drachmas in six months, which is undoubtedly the 
end of the term. The owner of the slave looks after the food and 
clothing of the apprentice. The sole obUgation of the teacher is that 
of instruction. The contract seems to provide for an examination of 
the apprentice by three men at the end of the stipulated term, in order 
to determine whether the apprentice has been properly instructed. 
These men are to be chosen by the two parties to the contract 
in common and must themselves be proficient in the Techne: [avdp&v 
yvo3pl]fu>3v TpiSiv, 2)v Kara KOivbv e\6}p,e6a tov avrov etdovs fienadriKdras 
Trjv TpoKeifiivriv rix^W einp,e\S>s (line 10). This is the only indi- 
cation we have of any test applied to the teacher's work, although 
some similar method must have been used in all the Technai 

' The length of the apprenticeship appears from the rough draft of this contract 
which Schubart has published as 1125* and 1125*. 
' Schubart in a note to B.G.U., IV, 1125. 
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which demanded a highly specialized skill, such as that of shorthand 
writing.! 

The remaining contracts deal with industries which we more 
definitely denominate as "trades," weaving, nailsmithing, and hair- 
dressing. Only minors or slaves are legally subject to apprentice- 
ship, although there is no statement in P. Teb., II, 385 that the boy 
Cronion is a minor. The weavers of Oxyrhynchus had more than 
one apprentice working under them at the same time (P. Oxy., IV, 
725) : TOiovvra iravra to. iiriTaxOfiabtJiiva air^ xnrb tov avrov 8i8a<TKa- 
\ov «j iiri T&v hfia'tMv fiaJdrjToiv. This was undoubtedly true, also, in 
the other trades.^ 

The periods of apprenticeship in the contracts vary widely for 
the same trade. For apprenticeship to weavers we find terms of one 
year, two years, and five years. In P. Oxy., II, 275, Tryphon, a 
weaver, apprentices his son to another weaver for one year. 'This 
cannot be regarded as the full time required to learn the trade. We 
know that Tryphon, in that same year, was suffering from cataract 
and partial loss of sight.' He may for this reason have apprenticed 
his son to another weaver for only the one year, hoping to complete 
his training in his own shop. In P. Teb., II, 385, Heron agrees to 
teach the boy Cronion the trade in its entirety (ivTekrj) within two 
years. This, or better, the three-year term of the hairdresser in 
B.G.V., IV, 1021, 1 judge to be about the normal period in the lesser 
trades before the apprentice is ready to enter the field as an inde- 
pendent wage-earner. The question is difficult to decide because 
the contracts give us no information as to whether the apprentice 
has had previous training in the trade. It is evident from B.G.U., 
IV, 1124, that, under certain conditions, a contract of apprentice- 
ship might be annulled (lines 19-22) and the training proceed under 

1 Compare the official test applied in P. Teb., II, 291, col. 2, to a priest whose 
claim to membership in the priestly order has been called into question. The validity 
of his claim is established through his knowledge of hieratic and Egyptian letters. 
These he reads from a sacred book which the priestly scribes place before him. This 
t«8t had been made obligatory, presumably in those cases where no satisfactory 
proof of parentage could be obtained, in an official memorial (iriinniim) of that same 
month. The papyrus is interesting, also, as indicating the degree of decay of the 
Egyptian sacred script in 162 a.d. A reading knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
is sufficient proof of priesthood. See Otto, Priester und Tempel, II, p. 233, n. 3. 

' Cf . Plato Republic 421e; Kal rois vUTs f) dXXovs ois &ii 5i5d<r/c7). 

'P. Oxy., II, 267, introduction, p. 244; cf. P. Oxy., I, 39. 
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another workman. In the case of Tryphon 's son it is apparent that 
his one year's apprenticeship does not cover the period of training, 
and that it must be continued either under the same master work- 
man, Ptolemaeus, or under Tryphon, or some other weaver. 

The terms of the contracts indicate that the apprentices lived and 
took their meals, not at the homes of the master workmen, but at 
those of their fathers, mothers, guardians, or owners, as the case 
might be. Tryphon, in P. Oxy., II, 275, agrees to clothe and feed 
his son throughout the year of apprenticeship; but Ptolemaeus, the 
master workman, is to pay to Tryphon 5 drachmas a month to 
account of food (lines 14-19). Heron, the master workman of P. 
Teh., II, 385, pays to Thephersais, mother of the apprentice, 4 
drachmas a month d$ rpo^'icov Xoyov, the boy being fed by his 
mother. In P. Oxy., II, 322, Thamounion, mother of the apprentice, 
receives 4 drachmas a month to the account of food.' The con- 
clusion drawn from these statements is that the apprentices live 
at home. This conclusion is made a certainty by P. Oxy., IV, 725, 
and B.G.U., IV, 1021. In these contracts Ischyrion and AureUus 
Sentius agree to furnish the apprentices, in the one case probably 
a ward, in the other a slave, from sunrise to sunset. In those con- 
tracts in which the service of a boy or slave takes the place of interest 
upon a loan, the so-called wapanopt] contracts, the boy or slave is 
usually obligated to live at the house of the creditor (P. Teh., II, 
384) : oi) yeivdfxevos clttokoitov ov d' a<j>riiJ,epov airo rrjs Haaiuvos oiKias. 
Compare P. Hih., 148: fii) i^ovcrla 5' ^ffrco Ubpcoi firiTe airoKOLre'iv firire 
a<j)r]fiep€veiv avev ttjs 'Emixivovs yvdon-qs.^ This is presumably the case, 
also, in P. Flor., 44, a similar contract of service for debt, in which 
the labor is olvtI be tCiv tovtuv tokwv Kal Tpo4>C}v koI lp.aTi<Tiwv (lines 
16-17). There is no arrangement for payments to Tasucharion for 
the food of her son, Sarapammon. He must therefore take his meals, 
at least, at the home of the creditor Demetrius. 

The evidence is meager regarding the money payments to the 

> See note to P. Oxy., II, 275. 

« Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 167, has wrongly cited P. Hib., 148, as a case of appren- 
ticeship and supports his statement that in the apprentice contracts the apprentice 
is obligated to remain at the house of the master workman day and night, by a cita- 
tion of P. Oxy., II, 275, line 34. There is no such provision in P. Oxy., II, 275. On the 
contrary the son of Tryphon obviously takes his meals and sleeps at home (lines 14-15). 
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natural or artificial guardians as wages of the apprentices. In P. 
Teh., II, 385 the cost of the apprentice to Heron, the weaver, during 
the two-year period, is as follows: to. vwkp avrov rrjs Sierelas 
Sr]ix6<na, the amount of which is difficult to determine, because of 
lack of definite knowledge regarding the weaver's tax and the pig 
tax;! wages, 14+12+20 drachmas, total 46 drachmas; to account 
of food 4 drachmas a month, total 96 drachmas; clothing (amount 
not stated, estimate from P. Oxy., II, 275), 12 drachmas a year, 
total 24 drachmas: total expenditure for apprentice's labor, 166 
drachmas or 83 drachmas a year + taxes on the apprentice. 

In P. Oxy., II, 275, Trj^jhon, the father, pays all the taxes. 
Ptolemaeus, the master weaver, pays no wages, 5 drachmas a month 
to account of food, 12 drachmas for clothing for the apprentice: 
total, 72 drachmas. 

In P. Oxy., IV, 725, Ischyrion, presumably guardian of the ap- 
prentice, agrees to feed the boy. There is no arrangement for taxes. 
Wages paid by the master weaver in return for the apprentice's 
labor increase during the five years of apprenticeship on the following 
scale: first year, clothing 16 drachmas, no wages; second year, cloth- 
ing 20 drachmas, no wages; third year, clothing 24 drachmas, wages 
for five months at 12 drachmas per month, 60 drachmas: total for 
the year, 84 drachmas; fourth year, clothing 28 drachmas, wages 
16 drachmas per month, 192 drachmas: total for the year, 220 
drachmas; fifth year, clothing 32 drachmas, wages 24 drachmas per 
month, 288 drachmas : total for the year, 320 drachmas. The rapid 
rise in wages of the apprentice at the end of the third year supports 
my belief that in the weaving trade, at least, the apprentice is suffi- 
ciently trained after the third year to be industrially equipped as an 
independent producer in his trade. It is evident from the foregoing 
analysis that there is no set scale of wages for apprentices in the 
weaving trade. The contracting parties obtain the best terms which 
they can in accordance with the local customs and their own ability 
to barter. But the increasing skill of the apprentice comes into the 
reckoning when the apprenticeship is for a long term of years. 

> See Wilcken, GriecMsche Ostraka, I, p. 712. Grenfell-Hunt (P. Oxy., II, 275) 
put the amount of the trade tax on weavers at about 36 drachmas for Oxyrhynchus. 
In the tenth year of Tiberius the weaver's tax paid by Tryphon was 39J drachmas. 
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AGE OF ENTERING UPON APPRENTICE TRAINING 

The beginning of Lucian's 'Evinrvu)v throws some light upon 
apprenticeship in the second century in Syria. When Lucian had 
ceased going to school, ^Sij r^qv riXiKiav wpba-q^os cov, his father 
called together a council of friends to determine for what the lad 
should be trained. His age was probably about fourteen at the 
time.' This meeting was apparently a typical scene, although the 
boy was apprenticed to his uncle and the matter was one within the 
family and apparently without a definite contract. The details of 
the apprenticeship of Lucian are of no value to us; but in the dis- 
cussion between the father and his friends the statements about 
apprenticeship in the lesser trades coincide with the information 
derived from the papyri contracts. The apprentice in any of the 
lesser trades (rexpri tis tS)v pavavtruv), say the friends at the coun- 
cil, obtains a hving from his trade from the outset. He is no longer 
dependent upon his father, ju?;k^t' oiKoaiTos elvai TrfKiKovros &v, 
just as in the weaving contracts, where the master workman is cus- 
tomarily responsible for the food and clothing of the apprentice. 
Before long, if he should follow one of the lesser trades, Lucian would 
gladden his father's heart with the wages which his work would 
bring in. 

The age of entering upon the apprenticeship, as indicated in 
Lucian's case, is approximately the same as that indicated by the 
papyri contracts from Egypt. The point of departure for deter- 
mining the matter of age must be the Epikrisis, or examination for 
"selection" of boys who are privileged to total or partial exemption 
from the poll tax. This is the non-military or fiscal Epikrisis, which 
occurred between the ages of eleven and fifteen.'' The age at which 
the poll tax was imposed was fourteen. It is best to avoid using the 
age of legal minority, expressed in the terms di^^Xi^ and /zjjSeVw S)v t&v 
eruv, as the basis in attempting to decide the customary age of 
apprenticeship, because the age at which a boy ceased to be 0^77X1^ 

1 Cf. Lucian Somnium 16, Ainlirais ?t( Sv. 

2 For the literature upon the iirlKpuns see Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 196, 
n. 5. A clear example of the age of the iirUpurK is P. Gren., II, 49, in the petition 
of Didymus and his wife upon the iiriKpuns of their son: tov ej aW^/fKuv vloS 'Amv^S. 
vpoaPdvTos fls iS Itos t^ ivarruiTi erei .... xal dipeCKovTOS iTriKpiSijvai. 
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is not yet decided.^ Whatever the age of majority may be, it is 
clear that all free-born apprentices were a4>v\iKes at the time of 
beginning the apprenticeship. This is proven by express statement 
inB.G.U., IV, 1024, hne 10; P. Oxy., II, 275, line 9; P. Oxy., IV, 725, 
line 7. Obviously the boy Cronion, in P. Teh., II, 385 is d(^^Xt|, 
although there is no statement of the fact, because his mother is the 
legal agent in drawing up the contract. 

Decisive evidence upon the question of age is gained from P. 
Oxy., II, 322, "descriptions," and the additional information upon 
this document given in P. Oxy., II, 275, note, to line 17. It is a con- 
tract by which Thamounion apprentices her son Tryphon for two 
years to a weaver named Abarus. It is agreed that "the poll tax, 
dike tax, and pig tax, which are about to he exacted upon the boy 
[aTvuTTf^iiaonhnis] are to rest upon Thamounion." The xupw- 
va^iop, or trade tax, was subject to a special agreement, which, as 
the editors report, is obscure because of the mutilated condition of 
the papyTus. The apprentice is here, also, described as a minor 
ovSeww &v T&v erav. The text quoted by the editors is important 
in the discussion: rrjs [wre]p tov iraiSds airMTr]6r]aofiipr][s] yi-ax)- 
yp[a<l)i]as Kal x'^/'0'''t^w] ^ai vik^s 6v(rr][s] irpos [tij];' Qafjavfiov.^ 
The age for beginning the poll tax has been definitely proven to be 
fourteen.' It is probable that the x«P«»'tt|">j', which does not fall 
under the group of taxes about to be required, is exacted upon the 
beginning of apprenticeship and is therefore considered separately. 
From P. Oxy., II, 288, also, it is evident that the trade tax was 
imposed before the incidence of the poll tax. Tryphon, born in 
9-10 A.D. (line 39), paid 71 drachmas as trade tax in 21-22 a.d., at 
the age of thirteen. In the following year he paid, in addition to the 
trade tax, the identical taxes which were soon to fall upon the 
apprentice of P. Oxy., II, 322, namely, the poll tax, pig tax, and dike 
tax. The evidence, though meager, seems decisive. The apprentice 
of P. Oxy., II, 322 began his apprenticeship at the age of thirteen. 

1 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 197, seems to regard the age limit of the d<p'^\iK65, 
i.e., the age of majority, as fourteen. Cf. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Oxy., II, 247, line 12: 
"The legal age was probably fourteen, when men became liable to the poll tax." 
Decisively opposed to this view is Mitteis, Papyruskunde, II, 1, p. 251, and n. 4. 

2 P. Oxy., II, 275, line 17, note. 

' See Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I, p. 242; Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 197. 
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Tryphon was certainly in the trade at the age of thirteen, since he 
paid the weaver's tax at that age.' The usual and simpler method of 
arranging for the taxes on apprentices was undoubtedly that followed 
in the contracts (P. Teh., II, 385 and P. Oxy., II, 275). One or the 
other of the contracting parties would assume the payment of all the 
taxes which would fall, immediately or later, upon the apprentice, 
TO. drjucxna iravra or to. inrep aiiTOV ttjs diereias b-qfuxna. In the case 
of the weavers this seems to have included the trade tax, beginning 
immediately, and the poll tax, pig tax, and dike tax, beginning at the 
age of fourteen. 

That the trade tax was exacted from all workers in a given trade, 
whether skilled workmen or apprentices of whatever age, is further 
indicated by P. Oxy., VII, 1029. This is the return, mentioned 
above, to the basilicogrammateus for 107 a.d. of the hieroglyph 
carvers of Oxyrhynchus, classified by districts. The return is evi- 
dently made for the purpose of determining the trade tax.^ The 
carvers take oath that they have no ahens or apprentices working 
at the trade. It is evident from this document, as well as from P. 
Oxy., II, 275 and II, 322, that the state formally recognized the 
apprentice system, at least to the degree required in order to bring 
apprentices into the fiscal system for taxation. When our con- 
tracts do not definitely mention any arrangement for the taxes upon 
the apprentice, as in P. Oxy., IV, 725, they must have fallen upon the 
natural or artificial guardian of the apprentice. 

There is no evidence that the organizations of craftsmen in any 
way regulated the apprentice system, as to number of apprentices, 
age or period of apprenticeship. Apparently there is no fixed term 
of training and no fixed scale of wages, at least in the weaving trade, 

' The conclusion as to age finds some support in Plato Laws 850. Plato seems 
to feel that the industrial efficiency of an artisan begins at the age of fifteen. For he 
would permit the children of metios who become artisans to remain in the state twenty 
years, beginning to estimate the period of their sojourn after the fifteenth year. 
Granting two years for their training, their apprenticeship would begin at the age of 
thirteen. Granting three years for industrial training, the apprenticeship would 
begin at the age of twelve. 

2W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistiachen Aegypten, I, p. 112, gives the 
warning that the UpoyXiipot, masons, and other laborers about the temples must 
not be confused with the priestly classes. The analogy made by the editors between 
this return of the hieroglyph carvers and the lists of the priests and temple revenues 
annually supplied to the strategi or basilicogrammateis conceals its real character. 
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which alone offers us sufficient cases upon which to base comparisons. 
The interest of the state in the system seems to have been confined, 
so far as the material permits one to judge, to the exaction of the 
trade tax upon the apprentices and the enforcement of the contract 
by the infliction of fines for breach of agreement. I doubt very 
much that these fines, payable partly to the state, partly to the 
party injured, were fixed by any statute, since they vary in different 
contracts. In the present state of the evidence one can only conclude 
that the apprentice system in Roman Egypt was a widespread insti- 
tution, based upon contract, which was recognized and enforced by 
the common law, rather than by any formal enactment. Probably 
in some wjuoj rekupiKos upon the trades, provisions were enacted 
for the taxing of apprentices. I doubt, however, that one can safely 
postulate any statute regulating the system in its industrial or edu- 
cational aspects. This conservative attitude is all the more advis- 
able because no enactments upon the apprentice system are found in 
the Roman codes, despite the fact that it was undoubtedly prevalent 
in other parts of the empire as it was in the province of Egypt.' 
Univehsitt of Wisconsin 

1 It is evident from indications in the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian that 
the apprentice system continued to exist throughout the empire, with a continued 
tendency on the part of the government toward regulation for fiscal purposes, and a 
marked hardening of the hereditary principle in the choice of a trade. See Cod. 
Theod. xiii. 4 and indications collected from the Digest by Berger, Strafklauseln, 
p. 169, n. 1, of the existence in the Roman law of the type of contract in which the 
teacher, or master workman, receives pay for instruction {Lehnertrage) . 



